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Dear Boys and Girls: 

The air is so sunny and the earth is so green where I am today 
that I feel like going out of doors and singing about spring. 

But some of you live so far north of where I am today that 
your air may be white with snow and your earth may be white 
with snow. Some of you live so far south of where I am today that 
you may never have seen snow. You may not really have spring; 
you may have summer all the time. 

When I think of these differences I conclude not to go out doors 
and sing about spring. I will stay at my desk and work on Wee 
Wisdom. 

Where am 1, and what day is today? 

Why, I am at Houston, Texas, and today is the last day of the 
last month of the good year 1928. 

With love, 
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By Imelda Octavia Shanklin. 


A blur of green, a sweep of blue, 


And the flame of a redbird darting 
through. 


A teasing croon, a dash of song, 
In the trees where the spring wind 
slips along. 


A lifted thought, a smiling face, 
And a heart that acclaims our Savior's 
grace. 


The gates to life you open wide 
When you come to our earth, sweet 
Eastertide. 
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By JANET TOOKE 


Blacksmith, make me a hoop that is round; 
A hoop that will bound 
Over the ground; 
One that will climb to the top of the hill, 
That will not keep still, 
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A hoop that will roll 
Over the knoll, 
Hurtle and glide Te 
Over the side, 

And stop 
With a drop 

By the side of the mill. 


And, blacksmith, please make it a hoop that will ring 
With a klinketty-kling 
To the sound of my feet 
On the cobblestone street: 
That will rattle along 
To the sound of my song, 
Till it comes to the house with the red chimney top 
And the big number nine; 
And there it must stop, 
For that house is mine! 
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Snussy-Bunny 


CAn Easter Story 
By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


While Takko’s little gray grandfather 
bent over his shoemaker’s table, tap- 
tapping nails into small and great shoes, 
Takko, a little yellow Japanese boy, sat 
on his three-legged stool, puzzling over 
small and great questions. 

Takko and his grandfather lived in 
the basement of an old house in an old 
street opposite a grove of beautiful old 
trees. The grove of trees, with the 
stretches of lawn under them, was 
called Del Mira park. To Del Mira 
park, from every direction, children 
came to play. Their shouts and their 
laughing voices rose.as high as the 
trees, and always set Takko to puzzling 
more deeply over his greatest question : 
What could he do to make them forget 
that he was different, that his skin was 
yellow and his speech slow? 

There seemed no 
answer but the tap. 
tapping of nails into 
small great 
shoes, and Takko’s 
eyes grew more sol- 
emn and his heart 
heavier. 

In the soft spring 
evenings Takko’s 
little gray grand- 
father squatted in 
the sun in the back 
yard, smoking his 
long pipe and 
dreaming dreams of 
far Japan and of 
the cuckoos singing 
in the cherry trees 
in spring. Eve- 
ning after evening 
little Takko sat on 
his three-legged 


th 
Takko’s neck and 


Takko’s little gray grandfather squatted 
in the sun in the back yard. 


stool puzzling over his problems alone. 
But Takko had one friend. She was 
Miss Mary Claire, the teacher. She had 
smiling eyes, a merry voice, and she 
knew whole books full of games. Every 
Saturday she found Takko and sat by 
him, and talked to him, under the old 
trees. She tucked sweets into his 
pocket, coaxed him into the games, and 
even went to his home one day and 
talked with his grandfather over his 
busy bench. Miss Mary Claire had 
been with Takko on that early Satur- 
day morning in March when he had 
found a baby rabbit in the park. She 
had invented just the right name for 
the rabbit. “He’s so snuggley; let’s cal! 
him Snuggy-Bunny,” she had said. 
Takko had carried Snuggy-Bunny 
home and made a safe wire pen for him. 
Each day the little 
creature had grown 
more friendly. 
snuggled against 


made oozy sniffing 
sounds against his 
ear that tickled him 
and made him fee! 
happy and laughing 
? and loved way down 
to his toes. At least 
that is what Takko 
thought. 

That first day 
Snuggy-Bunny be- 
came Takko’s 
dearest possession. 
With the little rab- 
bit nibbling and 
hopping about in 
his pen, Takko had 
come not to mind 
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so much the silent eve- 
nings, when his grand- 
father smoked his long 
pipe and dreamed of 
far Japan. But Tak- 
ko’s old question still 
pressed on his heart 
and clouded his black 
eyes. 

Now the spring sun 
had grown warmer; 
tulips were nosing 
their way above 
ground; and the chil- 
dren of the park 
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every sort and color 
piled themselves into 
baskets and seemed to 
say: “I’ll be hiding in 
the park on Easter 
morning.” 

Takko ran home at 
dusk, his eyes very 
black and bright. To- 
morrow was to be a 
great day. Miss Mary 
Claire had talked more 
about Easter’ while 
they had worked 
around the table. 


talked of Easter. He snuggled against Takko’s neck and Kaster was not merely 


Miss Mary Claire had 
planned an Easter egg hunt. Colored 
eggs and candy ones, too, were to be 
hidden about in the park. All children 
under twelve might enter the egg hunt- 
ing contest. A prize was to be given to 
the one finding the greatest number of 
eggs. 

Takko’s heart chugged excitedly. 
This was a game he could play. He was 
under twelve and his eyes were sharp 
and his feet were swift. Perhaps he 
eould play this game so well that the 
children would look at him and admire 
him so greatly that they would forget 
that he was different, yellow-skinned 
and slow of speech. They might wish 
to play with him, for his manners were 
good—his grandfather had seen to that 
—and he was always as clean as a new 
blade of grass. 

The Saturday before Easter Miss 
Mary Claire called the children into the 
park bungalow. They found the tables 
piled with baskets of eggs. Jars of dye 
—red, blue, purple, orange, and violet 
—sat about. Water was boiling on the 
electric grills. 

With sleeves rolled up and with eyes 
shining, the children set to work wrap- 
ping gay pictures about the eggs and 
dipping them into the dyes. Eggs of 


made oozy sniffing sounds. 


a day for hunting 
Easter eggs, she had said; it was a day 
for rejoicing, for being glad. The 
world was awake, singing and growing 
again, and people’s hearts were happy. 

As Takko was falling asleep he fan- 
cied himself as carrying a great basket 
of colored eggs. He fancied that Miss 
Mary Claire was calling his name. She 
counted his eggs and found that he had 
the greatest number. Now he fancied 
her opening a basket and there ! 
But Takko fell asleep before he could 
picture the prize. 

He awoke just as the town clock was 
striking three. It was still dark, but 
he could hear the first, faint, sleepy 
sounds of birds. It was Easter morn- 
ing, the day for rejoicing! Suddenly 
Takko found himself out of bed and 
pulling on his clothes. A queer patter- 
ing was going on in his heart as he 
stole from the house. He slipped like a 
shadow across the lawns of Del Mira 
park, and softly as a whisper he 
climbed into a magnolia tree. There 
he waited. 


A pale star, hanging in the east, 
seemed to spy him out, and say: “This 
is Easter morning, Takko, a day for 
rejoicing.” 

Suddenly the birds were wide awake 
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He hurried across the lawn, dropping eggs into half filled baskets. 


and singing in chorus, “A day for re- 
joicing!” But Takko’s heart was heavy. 
Why was he hiding in the park? He 
pushed the question away and began to 
picture the great basket of eggs that 
he was to find. He again saw himself 
the winner of the prize—saw a ring of 
admiring children standing about 
him 
Suddenly out of the stillness came the 
sound of an automobile. Its lights 
swept across the lawn; the car had 
turned into Park street, had stopped. 
Takko saw lanterns moving, heard 
voices. Was that Miss Mary Claire 
laughing under the trees? The sky was 
now changing from black to dim gray. 
Takko, peeping from behind the pale 
magnolia blossoms, could see three peo- 
ple. They carried baskets and worked 
quickly, stooping now by the bamboo, 
now over the clump of myrtle and the 
ivy beds, now by the bank of ferns. 
Soon the three people were moving 
across the lawns. The car slipped 
away. Everything was still again. 


All at once the sun broke through the 
grayness like a shout, ringing across 
the hills and over the lawns that were 
misted with silver dew. “Rejoice! Re- 
joice!” it seemed to say. 

Takko’s heart leaped with a great 
joy as he ran home, for he knew where 
every egg was hidden. Nothing could 
keep him now from winning the prize. 

At 9 o’clock Takko, as clean and shin- 
ing as a yellow tulip, came to the park 
with his basket. Many other children, 
looking eager and happy, were there 
with baskets too. There was the signal; 
the children darted like rabbits in 
every direction, scurrying through the 
willows, grubbing in the earth, peeping 
under leaves, nosing into every corner. 
But the fastest rabbit of them all was 
Takko, and everywhere he went he 
found eggs—blue eggs, purple eggs, 
gold, and silver eggs. In the ivy he dis- 
covered a chocolate bunny sitting on a 
candy nest. 

On and on he flew, collecting as fast 
as he could pick them up. But Takko 
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with his basket running over, could not 
rejoice as the other children were shout- 
ing and rejoicing over smaller finds. 
Instead, he felt tired and dull and very 
unhappy. 


Miss Mary Claire spied him. At sight 
of his full basket she squeezed his arm 
and whispered: “Oh, Takko! I’m glad!” 

Shame colored Takko’s cheeks, and 
the eggs in his basket grew as heavy 
as iron balls. He hung his head, hur- 
rying away from Miss Mary’s laughing 
eyes and the joyous 
sound of her voice. 
The eggs were just 
like stolen eggs! In 
the afternoon when 
they were quietly 
alone he would whis- 
per the whole story 
into Miss Mary’s ear. 
Then she would un- 
derstand — every- 
thing. She always 
understood. Butnow, 
this minute, he must 
begin to make things 
right with her and 
with the children and 
with himself. In- 
stantly he thought of 
a plan that drove the 
dull, unhappy feeling . 
out of his heart and 
set him rejoicing. » 
He would begin with 
Mary and Marjory, 
the little twins— = 
their baskets were 
still empty. Without 
a word he dropped 
six of his very pig 
prettiest eggs into 
each basket, and 
then hurried away. 
But he saw a warm 
friendly 
heard the children 


look and His dearest treasure, Snuggy-Bunny, was 
gone and his basket was empty. 
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say: “Oh, oh; Takko, you are good!” 
He hurried across the lawn, dropping 
eggs into half filled baskets as he ran. 
Everywhere he heard his name on 
friendly lips. But Takko’s eyes were 
wistful and his heart was heavy. 


He came to Christopher in his wheel 
chair. Without a word Takko placed 
all of his remaining eggs in Christo- 
pher’s empty basket. A friendly look 
like that that had leaped into the eyes 
of the other children shone also in 

Christopher’s eyes. 

Other children, see- 
oD ing Takko, gave of 
their own eggs until 
Christopher’s basket 
was brimming. When 
the baskets were ex- 
amined, Christo- 
pher’s held the great- 
est number. 
Takko, 
where are your 
2 eggs?” cried Miss 
? Mary Claire, looking 
g into his empty bas- 

ket. 

Takko hung his 
) head and looked 
away. 
; “He gave them to 
me,” Christopher ex- 
plained, his eyes 
glowing. 

Miss Mary’s eyes 
searched Takko’s 
face; she shook her 
head in perplexity as 
she hurried off for 
| the prize. She re- 
turned almost imme- 
diately, her hands 
empty. She caught 
Takko’s arm and 
whispered to him: 

“Takko, our prize, 


(Continued on page 17) 
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CA Summer in ItalY 


By ALBERTA MASTIN CARTER 
Part II 
IN NAPLES 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Professor Parnell is taking Mrs. Parnell and 
Philip and Betty and a group of students and 
teachers to Europe for the summer. They are 
now landing at Naples. 


Penny was overjoyed at leaving the 
ship because he then could be with the 
children all the time. When the stew- 
ardess had first entered the Parnell’s 
stateroom, she had seen Penny. She 
had said that to keep a dog in a state- 
room was against the rules, and Philip 
solemnly had led Penny to the hold, tied 
him, and left him. 

Of course the children had visited 
Penny and fed him, but he had been 
lonely, and he had not liked the rolling 
of the ship. 

But here they were, united, in Naples. 
Philip’s father found a lovely place for 
Mrs. Parnell and the children to stay, 
on a hill overlooking the Bay of Naples. 

Like all other boys, Philip was inter- 
ested in making discoveries. He went 
out of the house to look about. An Ital- 


SAS 


The children never tired of the venders. 


ian boy came out of the adjoining house 
and spoke to him. 

“Americano?” he questioned, and 
asked Philip’s name. 

Philip’s father had taught his chil- 
dren many Italian words, and Philip 
asked the Italian boy’s name. The boy 
was surprised, but answered politely, 
“Antonio Barrilli.” 

Then Antonio went into the house and 
brought out his sister, whose name was 
Cecilia. At that moment, Bettina ap- 
peared at the door, and Philip intro- 
duced her. The two boys were of the 
same age. Bettina and Cecilia were of 
the same age. From the moment of 
their meeting the four were much to- 
gether. Antonio and Cecilia were just 
as anxious to learn to speak English as 
Philip and Bettina were to speak Ital- 
ian. So in their play they learned much, 
without study. 

Philip loved to hear Antonio say, 
“Signorina Bettina.” It somehow 

seemed more polite than when Philip 

said, “‘Miss Cecilia.” 

One of the strangest customs that 
the American children had to get used 
to was seeing the Italian children eat 
out of doors. 

Antonio said to Philip one day, 
“‘We never see you eat. Does your 
mother starve you?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Philip. “We eat 
at regular hours, but we sit down at 
our dining room table. I will ask my 
mother to invite you and Cecilia to 
luncheon tomorrow, and then you will 
see why we do not eat our food out 
of doors.” 

The golden days came and went. 
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While Professor Parnell was guiding 
his party about the city, Philip and 
Bettina were growing more accustomed 
to the strangeness of the Italian city 
and its people. Antonio proved a won- 
derful guide, and took the American 
children to see things, often accom- 
panied by Signora Barrilli and Mrs. 
Parnell. 

The children never tired of the or- 
ange, lemon, fig, and almond trees, or of 
the black stream of lava flowing slowly 
down the side of Mount Vesuvius, or of 
the venders selling fruits, flowers, and 
clothing in the streets. Once they were 
delighted at seeing a woman cook corn 
in the husks in a large black kettle, 
right in the street; Mrs. Parnell gave 
the children money to buy some, and 
laughingly watched them eat the corn 
from the long ears, according to An- 
tonio’s instructions. 

Of all the venders, those who sold 
milk were the favorites of the American 
children. Many of the houses in Naples 
are built straight up from the street and 
are made with apartments for a num- 
ber of families. The peasants drove 
herds of goats along the sidewalks, and 
stopped to milk a pail of milk whenever 
some one opened a window and let down 
a pail by a rope. 

One day when the four children were 
following the milk venders and their 
goats, Penny, who always went with 
the children on their escapades, spied a 
strange cat, and giving a quick, strong 
jerk at his strap, which Philip held, 
freed himself and ran after the cat. 

“Penny, O Penny, come back,” called 
the children, but the dog ran on. 

“Take the girls home, Antonio,” said 
Philip, ‘‘and I will catch Penny,” and he 
ran in the direction the cat was leading 
the dog. 

On and on hurried Philip, sometimes 
stopping just long enough to listen for 
a bark that would give him the direc- 
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tion in which to go. At length, breath- 
less, he caught up with Penny, where 
he was resting his forepaws against the 
trunk of a fig tree and barking at the 
cat that had taken refuge in the upper 
branches. 

Philip took the quivering dog in his 
arms and sat down beneath the tree. 
Both were ready for a rest. 

Two Italian youths strolled by and 
whispered to each other, as they cast 
speculative glances at Philip and his 
dog. 

“Let’s take the Americano for ran- 
som, and then we shall get enough 
money from his rich father to go to 
America, ourselves,” said one to the 
other. 

‘All Americanos are rich,” agreed the 
companion, “and I want to be rich, too.” 

They approached Philip and asked 
him his name and where he lived. 
“Come,” they said, “we will take you 
home.” 

Philip, who realized by this time that 
he had lost his way, was most willing 
to have these older boys accompany him. 
But as they walked on and on, he saw 
that they were getting into a strange 
neighborhood, walking down streets of 
steps where there were so many poor 
persons and babies that there was 
scarcely room to pass. 

Philip looked up into the taller lad’s 
eyes, the one who was called Alessandro, 
and said, “I am glad you are with me.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of us? Giovanni 
and I might be taking you away to hide 
you, so that your rich father would give 
us money. Then we could go to Amer- 
ica, too,” spoke Alessandro. 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed Philip. “That 


is a great joke, for two reasons. My 
father is not rich, and besides, the God 
in you is good and will not let you do 
me any harm.” 

“What are you saying to yourself, 
Signore?” asked Alessandro, 
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there is no spot, their coming into the house and telling 


In all the world, where God is not,” their story. 
repeated Philip, “and that is why I am “TI think I can help you to earn some 


not afraid.” 


money, boys,” said Professor Parnell 


The youths put their heads together kindly. “The language here is still a 


and whispered. 

“You say that 
your father is just 
a teacher?” in- 
quired Giovanni. 
“We never knew 
any teachers who 
were rich, Alessan- 
dro.” Turning to 
Philip, he inquired, 
“How did your 
father get money to 
cross the ocean?” 

“He is acting as 
guide for some stu- 
dents and teachers,” 
replied Philip. 

“Let’s take the 
boy home,” said Al- 
essandro, and they 
did. 

It was quite dark 
when the three boys 
and the dog arrived 
at Philip’s home. 
The police had been 
informed, and Phil- 
ip’s parents and 
Bettina were wait- 
ing trustingly for 
the lad’s_ return. 
Penny barked as 
soon as he recog- 
nized the house, and 
the family rushed 
out to greet the lost 
ones. 

Alessandro and 
Giovanni drew back 
as if afraid, but 
Philip introduced 
them, and Professor 
Parnell insisted on 


little difficult for 

me. I am taking a 
3 party to Pompeii to- 
Pr morrow, and if you 
two can be here at 
7 o'clock, will 
take you with me 
43 to help direct the 
, party, and I will 
pay you what you 
think the service is 
worth.” 

The youths were 
covered with em- 
barrassment, but a- 
greed to be on hand 
the next morning. 
They departed after 
most profusely ex- 
pressing their 
thanks. 

“Gee, but it’s good 
~ to be at home!” 
said Philip as he fin- 
ished his supper. 
Penny lay asleep be- 
= fore an open fire, 
his sides bulging 
with the milk Bet- 
tina had fed him. 

“And it’s mighty 
good to have you, 
Philip laddie,” pet- 
ted his mother, tak- 
ing him in her 
arms. 

“I think those 
lads who brought 
you would 
make fine students, 
Philip,” remarked 
Professor Parnell, 


The peasants milked the goats. “but their heads 
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have been a bit turned by wild stories 
about American wealth. I should like 
to put them in the way of bringing out 
the best there is in them.” 

“You have made a good start, dear,” 
returned his wife. ‘Now let’s be off to 
bed. We have had excitement enough 
for one day.” 


POMPEII 


At an early breakfast the following 
morning, Philip expressed a desire to 
go with the party to see the famous 
buried city. 

Some one rapped on the door. It was 
Signora Barrilli. 

“IT thought that Signora Parnell 
might enjoy the lovely ride along the 
bay, and I should be happy to keep the 
children and Penny,” she said. 

Philip stood up excitedly, “O, please, 
Daddy, take Mother and me with you 
this time. Bettina and Penny can stay 
with Cecilia.” 

After thanking Signora Barrilli and 
putting Bettina and Penny in her care, 


BUF 


“Aren’t you afraid of us?” 
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with instructions not to let them wan- 
der out of her sight, the others hur- 
riedly prepared for the journey. They 
had just finished when Alessandro and 
Giovanni appeared. 

Philip greeted them warmly. Soon 
the happy five were in an automobile 
and on their way to meet the other 
tourists. 

The breeze from the Bay of Naples 
was gloriously refreshing, putting all 
in the best of spirits. 

Scattered along the banks were ole- 
ander and palm trees and huge cacti, 
which were entirely new to Philip. He 
watched the incoming tide and wished 
that he might bathe in it. 

When Professor Parnell called the 
party together after they had left their 
cars, he said to them, “I should like to 
go to the top of Vesuvius. Would you 
be willing to be guided by Alessandro 
and Giovanni? They have been here 
many times, they tell me, and would be 
far better guides than I.” 

The American high school boys and 
girls were delighted to be so closely 
associated with the Italian lads, 
and Professor Parnell went on his 
journey, with other native guides. 

As the tourist party climbed up 
the long hill to the remains of the 
city of Pompeii, they watched the 
lava moving slowly down one side 
of the volcano. 


“That lava looks like thick, 
black molasses, Mother,” said 
Philip. “I hope Daddy doesn’t 


get his feet into it.” 

Alessandro, whose English was 
better than Giovanni’s, became the 
spokesman. 

“In 79 A. D.,” he said, “this city 
“- was covered by cinders and ashes 
¢ >to a depth of twenty feet, when 
that slumbering mountain sud- 
denly sent out a great mass of 
molten lava and fire from far down 
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in the earth. For more than seventeen 
hundred years the city remained hid- 
den. Then one day, some one working 
in a mulberry patch and a vineyard 
which grew on the top of the lava for- 
mation, found the lost city.” 

Philip was very much interested in 
the little, narrow streets which were 
covered with large boulders. When 
told that the people of Pompeii rode in 
tiny carriages, he stepped down into the 
grooves made by the wheels so long ago. 

There were no roofs on the houses, 
but the walls inside were covered with 
pictures of animals and of people, 
painted more than seventeen hundred 
years ago. There were marble bath 
tubs and great ovens, and Philip even 
saw bread that had been baked before 
the lava had covered the city. 

There were water jugs, candlesticks, 
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and dishes, which the people of Pompeii 
had made and used. 


Philip thought that he had had the 
most wonderful time in his life, and 
when his father returned from the jour- 
ney up famous Mount Vesuvius, Philip 
had many questions to ask him. 

“Wait until we get back to America, 
Son,” said his father, “but tell me if 
Alessandro and Giovanni made good 
guides.” 

“The best ever,” replied the party, 
and the Italian youths blushed with 
pleasure. 

The ride back to Naples was very 
restful, and the sound of the waves 
made Philip sleepy. A full moon rose 
over the bay, filling the night with 
beauty. 


(To be continued) 


(Che Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 


Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Peter and Puck and the Chipmunk 


By AGNES DEERING MOORE 


“T never have seen an 
animal like that before. I 
wonder what it is.” Peter 
was sitting under a large 
maple tree in the park, 
trying to decide whether 
he should go to the tennis 
courts or stay where he 
was and watch the ants carry provi- 
sions to their underground home. 

“If Puck only were here, he could tell 
me what it is. But where is it? A mo- 
ment ago it was here and now it is gone. 
Oh, there it is again, only. it is much 
farther away. But look! It is coming 
straight toward me. I wonder how it 
knows that I won’t hurt it.” 

“Because I told him differently, old 
fellow,” called Puck. “This,” he con- 
tinued, “is none other than Mr. Tamias 
Striatus Ground Hucker, known to 
many as ‘chipmunk’ and to others as 
‘ground squirrel.’ Any one of these 
names will do for him, although I think 
he prefers to be addressed as Mr. Chip- 
munk. When I saw that you were won- 
dering what he was, I persuaded him to 
come over and tell you about himself. 
He is very bashful, so you must be care- 
ful not to startle him. Don’t make any 
quick movements, and whatever you do, 
don’t ask him too many questions.” 

“Questions! Can he——” 

“Why, to be sure he can talk, Peter. 
You haven’t forgotten your conversa- 
tion with Mr. Woodchuck have you?” 

“Oh, what fun,” exclaimed Peter. “T’ll 
be very careful not to frighten Mr. 
Chipmunk.” 

“Well, you two must talk fast,” said 
Puck, “because I am due at Mr. Wood- 
chuck’s home at 5 o’clock and it is 4 
o’clock now. If you'll excuse me [’ll 


curl up in this flower and take a nap.” 


“Now,” said Peter, “let’s begin, Mr. 
Chipmunk.” 

“Very well, Peter, You know who I 
am, so there is no need for introductions. 
However, we'll shake hands. I dare 
say you thought that I was very beauti- 
ful when you first saw me—much better 
looking than my relative, Mr. Tree 
Squirrel. You see——” 

“Oh, yes, we’re related—second cous- 
ins or something of the sort. But don’t 
you think I am prettier? See what a 
lovely light-brown color my head is. 
And do look at the stripes down my back 
and sides—see, two black stripes with a 
buff stripe in between. Beautiful color 
combination, isn’t it? My tail is rather 
nice, too. It may not be as bushy as 
that of the tree squirrel but the gray 
color on top, with the reddish brown 
hairs edged with black underneath, cer- 
tainly makes it far from ugly. 

“We chipmunks build our homes un- 
derground. That is much more sensible 
than living in trees and risking being 
blown about when it is windy—don’t 
you think so?” 

“Oh, much! How do you build your 
houses down in the earth? I should 
think the dirt would crumble and fall 
on you.” 

“Not much, it doesn’t. If you’ll pay 
close attention, I’ll try to tell you how 
we build our homes.” Mr. Chipmunk 
settled himself on his haunches and 
proceeded to tell Peter exactly how the 
houses of chipmunks are built. 

“First, I choose a nice, smooth piece 
of ground where the grass is not too 
long. Then I burrow several feet down 
into the earth. When I have pressed 
the dirt hard against the sides of the 
burrow, I dig a tunnel out from the hole, 
for several rods. Last of all comes the 
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bedroom, which I make on a higher level 
than the tunnel. This room is quite 
large, being about a foot wide, a foot 
high, and two feet long. I am very 
proud of this room and keep it carefully 
carpeted with grass. That makes it nice 
and soft for my children—the dears. 
And the back stairway! I almost for- 
got to tell you about it. That, indeed, 
is aninvention. You see, if some enemy 
should discover my home and chase me, 
I could run down the front entrance and 
make my escape through the back door, 


“I never have seen an animal like that 
before.” 
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or it might be the other way around. tall 
In any case, I am almost sure to get tall 
away. However, I am rarely bothered, os 
as I am careful to conceal the openings yn 
to my home. “a 

“The other night I gave a party to eee 
which all my aunts, cousins, brothers, rig! 
and sisters came, and my mother and nee 
my father, too. Oh, we had such a good qui 
time sitting on stumps of trees and ani 
chatting with each other. In the party wand 
were some that I had not seen in a long Che 
while. 

“For refreshments I served berries talk 
from a blackberry bush that grew near, cow 
and I was lucky enough to happen upon par 

some nuts that my distant hon 
ae cousin, the tree squirrel, had “ 
: buried in the fall. It was a voit 

SF3 beautiful party. Everybody out 
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talked at once. But while we all were 
talking, a most annoying thing hap- 
pened. You can’t imagine how fright- 
ened we were. While Cousin Fanny 
was telling what her youngest child had 
been doing, a large hawk swooped down 
right where we all were sitting. You 
may be sure that we rushed to cover as 
quickly as possible. Five of my guests 
managed to squeeze into my home and 
as many more hurried down to Brother 
Charley’s hole. Soon old Mr. Hawk flew 
away, and we came out and resumed our 
talking. But after that experience we 
couldn’t seem to settle down, so the 
party broke up soon and every one went 
home.” 

“Yes, and it is high time that we were 
going, too,” called Puck, as he climbed 
out of the Mayflower and scampered 
over to Peter and Mr. Chipmunk. “The 
shadows of the trees tell me that it is al- 
most 5 o’clock, and we have a long jour- 
ney before us; so we must be off. 
Good-by, Peter.” 

Peter watched Puck and Mr. Chip- 
munk until they were out of sight. Then, 
as he felt sure that dinner must be 
ready, he jumped up and ran home. 
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Snugay-Bunny 


(Continued from page 9) 


a real live bunny, has dug under his cage 
and run away. Whatever shall we do?” 

It did not take the little Japanese boy 
long to decide. At home there was his 
precious Snuggy-Bunny. He owed 
Snuggy-Bunny in payment too, he felt, 
for what he had done that early Easter 
morning. 

“TI go,” he said. “I bring!” And off 
he ran, followed by the amazed and 
friendly eyes of all the children. Now 
he was back again, was laying Snuggy- 
Bunny, his own Snuggy-Bunny, in 
Christopher’s arms. On every side he 
could hear his name on friendly lips; 
from every side came friendly glances. 
His dearest treasure, Snuggy-Bunny, 
was gone, and his basket was empty, 
but Takko now had something better 
than a rabbit, better than Easter eggs, 
better even than the friendship and love 
of the children—he again had a light 
heart, for soon he could whisper into 
the understanding ears of Miss Mary 
Claire the whole story of that early 
Easter morning. 


TABLE 


To you, and you, and me. 


God has given plenty 
On land and on the sea; 
God has plenty 
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(Oohe Green CMantle 


By LILLIAN WESTON 


Dame Nature was very fond of 
Mother Earth, and always wanted her 
to look well when Queen Easter made 
her yearly visit. 

Grassroots usually wove her mother 
a wonderful green mantle, which her 
sister, Wildflowers, embroidered with 
purple violets, yellow primroses, and 
other beautifully tinted blossoms. 

One year however, the very day be- 
fore Queen Easter was expected, Dame 
Nature was surprised and disappointed 
to find Mother Earth still wearing her 
white snow mantle. It was too late to 
change it, but Dame Nature resolved to 
find out who was responsible for such 
a state of things. 

At first she blamed Grassroots and 
Wildflowers, but Mother Earth de- 
fended them, saying that they had 
worked very hard to get the green man- 
tle ready on time, but that Sun and 


Dame 
Nature 


Rain had not helped them at all, and 
that Wind and Jack Frost had actually 
hindered them. 

“How is that, Rain?’ asked Dame 
Nature, looking very stern. “Why 
didn’t you help Mother Earth’s children 
dress her properly to receive Queen 
Easter?” 

“T couldn’t,” pattered Rain, weeping. 
“Jack Frost turned all my drops into 
snow.” 

“If that is so, Jack Frost,’ scolded 
Dame Nature, “I am very much sur- 
prised at you.” 

Jack Frost shivered as he answered, 
“It wasn’t my fault. Sun wouldn’t 
warm me up, so I froze everything that 
came near me.” 

“Then Sun is really to blame be- 
cause Mother Earth is still wearing 
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her old white mantle,” said Dame Na- 
ture. 

“Not altogether,” protested Sun, “‘be- 
cause when I tried to smile on Mother 
Earth and her children, Wind blew 
thick, dark clouds across my face.” 

“Why did you do that, 
Wind?” demanded Dame Na- 
ture in a severe tone. 

“Oh, just for fun!” was the 
airy reply, “I didn’t expect 
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Queen Easter so soon, and 
thought there would be 


plenty of time to joke 
around a little. Still,” 


Wind added, in self-defense, “Sun could 

have warmed things up through the 
clouds if he had risen earlier.” 

“TI suppose so,” sighed Dame Nature, 

adding, “I don’t see but that you and 

Sun are equally to blame. 

You are both very pow- 

; erful and can make 

Mother Earth and her 
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Queen 
Easter 


children very happy and beautiful, or 
you can destroy everything they have. 
You have been very selfish and thought 
of only your own pleasure. Now, in 
her old white snow mantle, Mother 
Earth will be obliged to receive Queen 
Easter, but I hope you will do much 
better next year.” 

“All right,” said Wind, “I’ll be very 
careful not to blow too hard, and I’ll try 
real hard to keep Sun’s face clear of 
clouds, so he can warm things up and 
give Rain a chance.” 

“And I’ll be as bright, and shine as 
hard as ever I can,” promised Sun, “but 
I really didn’t know that Jack Frost’s 
shivers were going to have such a bad 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CA Patchwork Sofa Pillow Cover 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


With March come thoughts of spring 
and summer and a happy vacation. Per- 
haps if we get busy and make something 
to use during vacation time, it will not 
seem so long coming. Should you not 
like to have a sofa pillow that you could 
call your very own? One that you could 
take out under the trees when you 
wanted to do so, and not feel guilty if 
you should leave it out all night, with 
the birds and the crickets? I am sure 
you will find that the sofa pillow shown 
here will answer all these 
needs, and whenever it be- 
comes soiled you can take 
off the cover and launder 


\ 
Diagram 1 


\ 
\ 
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it, and it will look like new, that is, if 
you choose fast color materials. 

First we shall make our pattern. 
Measure the pillow that you are going to 
use, which must be a square one, for 
this pillow cover. Take a sheet of news- 
paper, and along two edges measure the 
length of your pillow; add one inch on 
each side, for seams and for shrinkage, 


when washed. Fold very carefully be- 
tween these two marks, then cut away 
the balance of the paper, and you have 
a square. By this pattern, cut two 
pieces of material, one plain, for the 
front, the other figured, for the back of 
the pillow. Take your square of news- 
paper again, and refold it along the 
crease that you first made. Then fold 
evenly in the middle, with the opposite 
points just exactly together, and crease 
the fold with the nails of finger 
and thumb. Fold again, in the middle, 
so that folds and points are exactly 
even, then fold again, as shown 
by dotted line in diagram 1. You should 
now have a paper folded to look like 
diagram 2. Mark on your paper the 
dotted lines you see on diagram 3, 
curving a very little the line at the bot- 
tom. Cut evenly along these dotted 
lines. (Save the piece that comes from 
the center of your paper, for you are to 
use it for part of your pattern.) Now 
unfold your folded pattern, and cut out 
one of the sections like diagram 4, leav- 
ing an eighth of an inch on each side for 
the seams, as shown by dotted lines. 
Cut three more sections like the first, 
from some rather dark print, and four 
sections from a lighter print. Then cut 
the round piece from material entirely 
different in color. You may be able to 
find material for your pillow top in 
Mother dear’s scrap bag. If not you 
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can purchase pale blue material for the 
large squares, deep blue for four sec- 
tions and the center round one, and pink 
or yellow material for the other four 
sections, if you like these colors, but re- 
member to select fast colors that neither 
sunshine nor rain will fade. 

Fold back about an eighth of an inch 
on sides of points of sections and along 
curved edge. Then seam together, 
where the dotted line shows on dia- 
gram 4, one dark and one light sec- 
tion, making an eighth inch seam. 
Look at the picture of the finished 
pillow top and you will understand 
how the sections are to be put to- 
gether. When the eight pieces are 
joined together, press the seams open 
with a hot iron, pressing also the 
edges that are folded back on the 
wrong side. Take the square of cloth 
that is to be used for the front of your 
pillow top and fold it in the center, and 
crease the fold with your fingers; fold 
again, and crease. Now take the little 
circle of material, and turn under the 
edge, all around, about an eighth of an 
inch. Place the center of the circle on 


the exact center of the square, which 
will be where your two creased lines 
cross, and baste. Pin the pieced block 
on the plain block, with the points of 
the darker pieces on the creased lines 
of the larger piece. All the points 
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should be an equal distance from the 
edge. Then baste around the outside 
edge of all points, then around the circle 
in the center. Whip all the edges down 
with very tiny stitches. Do you know 
what I mean when I say to whip them 
down? Take a tiny stitch (of course 
the knot must be on the wrong side), 
right through the under cloth and 


through the very edge of the top cloth. 
Then take another tiny stitch very close 
to the last one, through both layers of 
cloth, and so on all the way around. 
When you have finished whipping 
around the points and the outside of the 


circle, and around the little round piece 

in the center, take out the bastings. 

Place a slightly dampened cloth over 

your pillow top and press on the wrong 

side. You are now ready to put your pil- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 2 


Q cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to <3) 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 

© cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. © 

§ We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with © 
the Young Authors department, so please send us the best that you can think 3) 


Q and write. 


THE EDITOR. 
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Spring 
By DOREEN GILDAY (13 years) 
Montreal, Canada 


The spring streams are flowing 
From giant mountain peaks; 
The sun’s beauty is glowing 
As from dark clouds it creeps. 


Mother Nature has been around, 
Such a dear old soul is she, 

And sprinkled grass seed on the ground 
So the pastures green will be. 


The cattle are eating and lowing, 
The shepherd is watching his flock; 
The sheep afar from him wander 
And he brings them back with his 
crook. 


The world and its beauty is gorgeous, 
The sun and the flowers, too, 

But the best of all is to think that God 
Made all of this for you. 


A Story of the Rambler Roses 


By MARIAN LEE Hurst (9 years) 
Lamar, Mo. 


Once upon a time there was a Ram- 
bler Rose vine with three buds on it. 
The first bud said, “Some day I shall be 
a big rose, and a fairy will ride on me.” 
The second bud said, “Some day I shall 
be a pretty rose, and a princess will 
pick me.” The third bud said, “I do not 
care where I go, but I want to make 
some one happy.” The other buds 
laughed at her. 

By and by the three buds grew into 
roses. A woman who was having a 
party came and picked the first two. 
They were put into a jar without any 
water and soon they wilted. The third 
rose was picked and taken to a little 
child. The child put the rose into a 
glass of water. The rose and the child 
were very happy. 
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My Country 
By GEORGE B. STROTHER (10 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


My country is a lovely land, 

That does from coast to coast expand. 
The mountain, forest, and the field 

All richly to our work do yield. 


Rivers and brooklets flow 
From the mountains’ melting snow. 
The field and valley ring 
With songs the bluebirds sing. 
A Rainy Day at Our House 


By ELIZABETH MORGAN (11 years) 


Worden, Ill. 
With brothers and sisters, all happy 
and gay, 
We get out our games, and checkers we 


play. 

Now what care we if it is a rainy day? 

Some people are sad and gloomy, they 
Say, 

But I don’t see how tears or frowns will 
pay, 

Or clear up the sky on a rainy day. 


The Stars 
By MARGARET KOEBER (10 years) 
Davis, Colo. 
The sun is the father, 
The moon is the mother, 
The stars are the children so small. 
They work and they play 


All through the day; 
They never do rest at all. 


The sun is the father, 
The moon is the mother, 
The stars are the children so small. 
They never do bother 
Their mother or father; 
They are the best children of all. 
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Mothers Know Best 


By MARTHA MAE KITCHEN 
Cornelia, Ga. 


Mae loved her mother, father, and 
brother, and she loved to please them, 
but she loved best to have her own way. 

One day she asked her mother if she 
could go out and take her dolls for a 
walk. Mother said, “Yes, Mae, you may 
go; but don’t go too far from the house.” 

“All right,” sang out Mae as she went 
out and closed the door. 

Mae had a good time with her dolls, 
but soon she grew tired of them and 
started to chase a bumblebee. She went 
farther and farther away from the 
house. Finally she came to a brook. 

“T’ll go wading, even if Mother did 
tell me not to,” thought Mae. “Oh, how 
nice and cool the water is after chasing 
that bumblebee,” she said. 

She waded out farther and farther, 
and the water grew deeper and deeper, 
till she was undecided whether to go on 
or to go back. Just then she stumbled 
on a rock, and down she went. I do not 
know what might have happened if 
Farmer Green had not come along just 
then and picked her up. 

He left Mae dripping wet at her door, 
but safe and sound. 

You may be sure that Mae did not 
disobey her mother again, for Mae had 
found out that Mother knew best. 


God’s Love 


By MELVIN SIMMONS (12 years) 
Coden, Ala. 


Do not be uneasy 
About anything you do. 
God’s love is around us, 
And God’s love is true. 
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Old Jack Frost 


By Mary JANE CROMER (8 years) 
Beloit, Wis. 


Old Jack Frost is going home. 

He visits all cities from London to 
Rome, 

He bites my nose, and he stings my toes, 

And I’ll be glad when Jack Frost goes. 
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The Robin’s Nest 
By MARY MYRL PRATHER (8 years) 


Centralia, Mo. 


Last spring a robin made a nest on 
our tractor. She made it of mud, sticks, 
and hair, and fastened it to the tractor 
with mud; then she laid four eggs. 
After the eggs had hatched, I fed worms 
to the little birds, and they opened their 
mouths and made a noise for more. The 
old bird got excited and flew around and 
scolded. I went every day and watched 
them grow. One day when I went I 
found that they had flown away, and 
all I had left was the empty nest. 


Betty 


By ROSALIE MUISE (12 years) 
Milbridge, Me. 


I have a Siberian hare. She is black, 
with some gray on one of her hind legs. 
She has brown eyes with dark blue in 
the center. She has long ears and a 
short tail. Her name is Betty. When 
you call her name she comes running. 

She eats bread, cake, clover, oats, 
corn, carrots, and corn tops. 

We can reach down and stroke her 
and she will sit still. She runs all 
around the yard and in and out of the 
house, playing. She is a nice pet and 
we are all very fond of her. 
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The Lily 
By Mary RUTH VANDERHOFF (8 years) 
Miami, Fla. 

A lily once was in my hand. I loved 
my Mother dear and my Father dear, 
so I gave it to them. I then was happy. 
The lily was happy too. 


Green Mantle 


(Continued from page 19) 


effect on Grassroots and Wildflowers.” 

“We can never tell how much influ- 
ence we have over others,” said Dame 
Nature, “‘so we must be very careful to 
see that it is a good influence.” 

Twelve months passed, and again 
Mother Earth was waiting to welcome 
Queen Easter; but this time Mother 
Earth wore an exquisite green mantle, 
which Wildflowers had decorated with 
lovely shades of many colors. Sun and 
Rain, too, had done everything they 
could for Mother Earth, and Dame Na- 
ture beamed with happiness and con- 
tentment. 


2 
‘Busy Sunbeams 


(Continued from Page 21) 


low cover together. Place the right sides 
together and baste. Then sew a seam 
around three sides and half across the 
other side, either on the machine or with 
small back-stitches. Turn the cover 
right side out, and see that all the cor- 
ners are pushed through perfectly; in- 
sert your pillow, and whip up the open- 
ing, with very fine stitches. 

I know you will enjoy having this 
pillow to use as you please, and it will 
also.be fine to take with you to camp. 
Next month I am going to tell you about 
some things that will make your camp- 
ing outfit more complete, and during 
your spare moments you can get them 
all ready to use. — 
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YOUNG 
ARTISTS 


A page to color & = 


Color child’s flesh, pink; waist, green; kerchief, cap, and clouds, white; 
apron and sky, blue; windmill and stones, grayish tan; tulips red, yellow, pink, 
and lavender; leaves and trees, green; and the field in the distance, yellow with 
splashes of other colors. 
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Compartment Box 


By SHORT McKIM 


In a compartment box, a dozen pairs 
of stockings may be kept in perfect 
order, and all in sight. With such a 
box that mixed assembly of odds and 
ends, which makes top dresser drawers 
such a trial, can be kept orderly. And 
a compartment box for desk or tool 
bench is a real convenience. 

To make the box shown here, you will 
need a neat wooden box made of 14 inch 
material, about 10 inches wide, 12 inches 
long, and 3 inches deep; two 6 inch 
straps of leather or webbing; two light 
pieces of board 12 inches long and 2 
inches wide; three boards 10 inches long 
and 2 inches wide, 


for partitions ; three ill 
light metal hinges; 


eighteen small nails, 
or %% inch brads; a 
inch board 10 by 
12 inches, for af 
cover; a_ strip 3228 
inches long, 1 inch RR 


will have your compartments about as 
shown in the sketch. 

Assemble the partition boards by fit- 
ting the three shorter boards over the 
two longer ones; if each of the slits is 
true as to width and depth, they should 
fit snugly, as an egg crate does. After 
assembling them, fit them into the box. 

For the cover, you will need a piece 
of board 10 by 14 inches. Tack a 1 
inch strip of 14 inch material all around 
three sides of the cover, so that it will 
fit snugly down over the box when the 
lid is closed. Attach cover to box with 
three small hinges. Tack straps on un- 


wide by 14 inch thick Fay 
for the cover edge. 
Square the ends of 
the five partition — 
boards, trim 
these boards so that == 
they will fit 
into the box. hah ==> == 
of the longer pieces —— 
cut three slits just 
the width of the 
thickness of the board, and about half 
way through the boards; make two such 
slits in each of the shorter boards. You 
can do this with a saw. 
You may not want all of the com- 
partments to be of the same size. By 


spacing the slits in the longer boards 
about 314 inches from each end, you 


der side of lid, leaving loops for pencil, 
scissors, and so forth. 

You may stain the box and varnish 
it, or paint it with lacquer in any color 
you may choose. When thoroughly dry 
it will make a very acceptable gift. You 
will find one of these boxes very useful 
in your own room. 
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ood 


Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 


Motto—I speak only good words. 


Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 


and speak no evil.” 


A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 


one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 


letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. 


These pins may 


be purchased for twenty-five cents, if you prefer. 


Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports and letters—aAll letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 


For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

In the January number of Wee Wis- 
dom we invited all those boys and girls 
who were not members of our club to 
join it. And oh, what a hearty response 
we received. My desk has been groan- 
ing (happy groans) under the weight 
of letters ever since the middle of De- 
cember, when the January number was 
first out. As each number of Wee Wis- 
dom goes to press two months before 
you receive it, this is the first opportu- 
nity I have had to tell you about our new 
members. .They are quite enthusiastic, 
and I know they are going to enjoy 
watching their thoughts and their 
words. A pure, honest mind thinks 
pure, honest thoughts, and sends to the 
lips true, kind, loving words. It also 


prompts honest, helpful, loving acts. 
When our thoughts, our words, and our 
acts are pure and true and loving, our 
lives are beautiful. Then the members 
of our families, our schoolmates, and 
other associates love us and enjoy play- 
ing and working with us. Not only our 
own lives, but the lives of all these 
others are made more beautiful by our 
ability to control our thoughts, our 
words, and our acts. 


Three cheers for our old members, 
who have helped to make our club what 
it is, and a hearty welcome to our new 
members who are adding their might to 
our effort to make the use of good words 
universal. 
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Our pledge is not an easy one to keep, 
but we can live up to it if we try hard 
enough. If it were easier to live up to 
I am sure we should not find so much 
joy in keeping it. Ione is showing the 
right spirit. 

Dear Secretary—I am still trying to live 
up to the pledge, and I am succeeding too. 
Last week we had a test. Our teacher said 
if we got a grade of eighty we could be 
thankful. I said The Prayer of Faith, and 
I got ninety-nine. Of all the things in 
Wee Wisdom, I like The Prayer of Faith 
best. Next to that, I like Blanche’s Cor- 
ner. I read the stories several times, and 
then pass the magazines on.—Jone Boyd. 


Virginia is helping Wee Wisdom to 
grow. If every boy and every girl who 
is helped by reading Wee Wisdom will 
tell his or her friends about the maga- 
zine and about our club, these friends in 
their turns will become interested and 
helped. They will tell their friends 
about Wee Wisdom and the magazine 
and our club will grow and grow and 
grow. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—How long it seems 
between months! I wish we got you every 
week. You have helped me a lot. The 
other day we were going to have an arith- 
metic test at school. I was worried for 
awhile, but I thought of Wee Wisdom. I 
prayed, and when I got my paper, what 
do you think? My grade was 100. My 
sister takes Youth,-and my grandmother 
takes Unity. Wee Wisdom has helped me 
so much that I’m telling all my friends 
about it.—Virginia Lee Cromwell. 


Frances’ mother is wise. She knows 
that if a child is cross and quarrelsome 
his mind is so filled with ugly, unwhole- 
some thoughts that he has no room in 
his mind for the thoughts that are in 
his school books. A happy, free mind 
is open to the thoughts in textbooks, 
and the boy or girl who goes to school 
in such a state of mind will learn read- 
ily. Frances is learning that this is 
true. 


Dear Booster Club—I am writing you a 
few lines to tell you how much good I have 
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gotten out of the Good Words Booster club. 
Sometimes we children forget ourselves 
and start to quarrel; then Mother says, 
“Boosters! Boosters!” and we quiet down, 
because we really do 
not want to quarrel. 
When I fell down at 
school and hurt my 
knee, I said The Prayer 
of Faith. After I 
prayed, my knee did 
not hurt at all. When 
the girls at school get 
mad at me when we are 
playing, I say to my- 
self, “God bless you,” 
and the next day we 
are playing together 
again. Mother says that if we are grouchy 
and quarrelsome in the morning before we 
go to school we do not get good grades in 
our lessons, so when I get up in the morn- 
ing I always try to keep a smile on my 
face so I will get good grades in my spell- 
ing, arithmetic, writing, English, geogra- 
phy, and reading. I have been getting bet- 
ter grades.—Frances Helen Molen. 

Wilfred is learning to make what we 
call the practical application of prayer. 
Our Father knows that we need to know 
the rules of arithmetic. He is just as 
ready and just as willing to give us 
knowledge as He is to give us food. 

Dear Unity—I like Wee Wisdom. I think 
that The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
very much. When arithmetic is hard, I say 
the first part of the prayer, then my work 
is easy.— Wilfred Sheper. 

The editor was happy over Mamie’s 
letter. Sometimes the editor and your 
secretary do not know for whom your 
letters are intended, so we publish on 
our club pages all letters that we think 
will be of interest or of help to Wee Wis- 
dom’s readers; that is, we publish as 
many as we can. We are glad that 
Mamie has stopped saying ugly words. 

Dear Editor—This is my first letter to 
you. My mother was sick and I said The 
Prayer of Faith. She is much better now. 
Then one day I was sick. I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and I was well the next day. I 
have stopped saying ugly words. I like 
you, Editor, very much.—Mamie Allison 
Kidd. 
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Here is another letter that made us 
very, very happy. Elna is learning that 
she and the Father are one. When she 
knows this so well that she remembers 
it always, she will know how to answer 
every question that comes to her; she 
will know what to do under all circum- 
stances; she will think only true 
thoughts, and all her words will be just 
and loving. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been reading 
you for about six months, and am well 
pleased with you. A short time ago I 
burned my foot with hot water. Every 
time the pain would seem unbearable I 
would say The Prayer of Faith, and put 
real faith into my words. In two weeks 
there was hardly a mark left from the 
burn. When I first began to take Wee 
Wisdom, the word God meant to me some 
magical thing far away. But now I find 
that with every passing day He seems to 
be more and more part of me.—Elna Steb- 
bins. 

You are doing good work, Carl, and 
we know that your sister is enjoying 
her Christmas present. 


Dear Secretary—I am very glad I belong 
to the Good Words Booster club. It has 
helped me in my studies and in my music, 
but best of all it has 
taken away most of the 
bad temper I had. I 
say The Prayer of 
Faith every morning 
and every night. The 
Good Words Booster 
club has helped me in 
every way. 

My sister used to 
take Wee Wisdom. I 
read it with her, but the subscription ran 
out. I am sending for another year’s sub- 
scription. It is going to be a Christmas 
present for my sister.—Carl Asmus. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—At school one time I 
lost my pocketbook. In it was one dollar, 
a comb which was a keepsake, and other 
things. I kept saying The Prayer of Faith, 
believing the pocketbook would be returned 
to me. When I reported my loss to the 
principal the next day, through God’s guid- 
ance the pocketbook had been found, and it 
was returned to me.—E™mily Bolton. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Vernon Lee Dorothy, Stratton, Colo.; 
Russell Beish, Wallaceton, Pa.; Mary Jane 
Lockdan, 604 E. 63d st., 77, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Grace Mrazek, 2400 S. Sawyer, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Doris Popanz, route 1, Chicago, 
Ill.; Pauline Prevatt, route 1, box 46, 
Starke, Fla.; Bernice Siferd, box 604, Lima, 
Ohio; Richard Ashby Snow, 1343 Maycrest 
ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Freda Klenman, 
155 9th st., Brandon, Man., Canada; Alma 
Estelle Haney, Marion, N. C.; Esther M. 
Carleton, route 1, New Hampton, N. H.; 
Elsie Slough, Norton, N. Mex.; Lois Marion 
Kay, Tilden, Tex.; Bertie Ella Kay, Tilden, 
Tex.; Florence Schmidt, 2125 Pauline ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; David C. Mills, route 5, 
Union City, Ind.; Nancy Wilson, 1505 
Shady ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ruth Beis- 
wenger, 393 W. 21st st., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Martha Currier, 618 West 24th st., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Loretta Currier, 618 
West 24th st., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Joan 
Paige, 1022 E. 17th st., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Jeanette Johnson, route 1, Frederic, 
Wis.; Molly Seale, 3775 Fillmore st., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Marion L. Armitage 
(12 years), Chatham, N. Y. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Helen Johnson: prayers for dog; Nancy 
Wilson: prayers for music and school work; 
Velma Mullins: prayers for school work, 
especially in monthly tests; Herbert Stew- 
art: prayers; Everett Dawson: health; Ar- 
thur Dawson: prayers that he be a better 
boy; Fern Voelkel: prayers for control of 
temper and help in learning to dance; Rosie 
Jewell: arithmetic; Rowland Ward Rati- 
son: prayers; Charlotte Anastasoff: pray- 
ers; Mary Jane Lockdan: prayers for his- 
tory; Audrey Hubbard: prayers that her 
friend may be able to walk; Genevieve 
Matthews: help with arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history; Marjorie Pribble: prayers for 
school work; Beatrice Myers: prayers for 
mother and self; Gertrude Turner: pray- 
ers; Julia Glaze: prayers to control temper, 
and for health for father and self; Lois 
Ruth Hill: prayers to control temper; Dora 
Dutch: prayers for aunt’s health, and for 
prosperity of aunt and father; Carol Mar- 
get Smith: prayers for brother and self; 
Helen Benedict: prayers. 
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LESSON 9, MARCH 3, 1929. 


The Christian Church.—Mark 4:26-32; 
Ephesians 1:22, 23; 4:4-6, 11-16. 


GOLDEN TEXT—So we, who are many, 
are one body in Christ.—Romans 12:5. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The church of Christ is not the build- 
ings in which people worship, nor is it 
any group of persons who bind them- 
selves together to worship God. The 
church of Christ is made up of all the 
ideas of the Christ, in the mind of man. 
The Spirit of Christ is the head or the 
ruling thought of these ideas in each 
person who seeks to find God’s perfect 
kingdom. 

As the church of Christ grows in 
power and in understanding, the king- 
dom of God upon the earth becomes 
more real to all His children. Both 
power and understanding come from 
seeds of Truth sown in the mind of man. 
These seeds take root and grow and un- 
fold until every person in whose mind 
they are sown learns to let the Christ 
live fully in him. 

The kingdom of God is not an earthly 
kingdom; it is a spiritual kingdom that 
may be found and enjoyed here upon 
the earth. Jesus said that the kingdom 
of God is within us, which means that 
if we let the Christ rule in us our bodies 
and our affairs will show the perfect 
idea that God has for all His children. 

Many look outside of themselves to 
find the kingdom of God and the church 
of God. Such persons are disappointed 
until they learn to let the seeds of the 
Christ thought take root in them; then 
they truly know His church and His 
kingdom. 


Each person has a part in the work 
of the church of Christ. One may do 
one kind of work and another may do 
another kind, but all work is to bring 
forth the Christ idea in its perfection. 
There is no greater pleasure given to 
man than the joy that comes from. true 
service in the church of Christ. We all 
are working for perfect oneness with 
Him, that we may become worthy to be 
called children of God and members of 
His church. 


LESSON 10, MARCH 10, 1929. 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.—Mat- 
thew 28:19, 20; I Corin- 
thians 11:23-29. 


GOLDEN TEXT—This do in remem- 
brance of me.—I Corinthians 11:24. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The ceremonies of baptism and of the 
Lord’s Supper have special meaning for 
the student of Truth. Baptism means 
a cleansing. The first step in true bap- 
tism is the giving up of our wrong ideas 
and thoughts. By giving up these 
thoughts, we open ourselves to receive 
more of the Christ Spirit, and. we grow 
more rapidly into His perfection. The 
first baptism carries its cleansing power 
to all parts of our being; it purifies our 
minds, and heals and cleanses our bodies 
and prepares us for the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit which comes direct to us 
from the Spirit of Jesus Christ that is 
in each one of us. 

The lesson of the Lord’s Supper is 
one of the deepest truths that we learn 
in our Christian study. When we take 
the food and the drink of the Lord’s 
Supper, we make them a part of our- 
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selves. The bread stands for the flesh 
of Christ. It is what we call an outer 
symbol of an inner substance. Wine is 
a symbol of life, which is given to the 
body by the blood. When we eat the 
bread and drink the wine of the Lord’s 
Supper, in the true Christian spirit, we 
are actually taking the perfect body of 
Christ and His blood, which is the true 
source of all life, and we are making 
them a part of ourselves. We are com- 
manded to do this often in joyous re- 
membrance of the Christ who shows us 
the way to eternal life. If we take this 
perfect substance into our bodies for 
our own selfish purposes 
we are denying Christ 
and we bring upon our- . 
selves our own punish- 
ment. Each person 
should examine himself 
so that he may know the 
true Spirit in which he 
takes food, which is 
God’s_ holy substance, 
into his being. 


LESSON 11, MARCH 17, 
1929. 


The Christian Sabbath. 
—Exodus 20:8-11; Mat- 
thew 12:1-8; John 20:- 
19; Revelation 1:10. 


GOLDEN TEXT—For the Son of man is 
lord of the sabbath.—Matthew 12:8. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The true idea of the Sabbath arises 
from the fact that man has need of a 
certain amount of rest. It has been 
found that, in doing his ordinary work, 
man needs one day out of seven in which 
he may renew his mind and his body. 
Since taking care of our minds and our 
bodies is a part of our worship of God, 
it is important that we observe the holy 
day of rest that God has provided for 
us. We do not pay so much attention 
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to what particular day of the week we 
take as our rest day, but because most 
Christians have set aside as a holy day 
the first day of the week, Sunday, the 
day on which Christ rose from the dead, 
we usually accept that as our rest day. 

God’s plan is that man shall be per- 
fect, and all the laws of God are made 
to help man reach perfection. That is 
why Jesus said that the Sabbath is 
made for man. Resting is one of the 
ways that God has given us to rebuild 
and recreate our bodies and our minds. 

Jesus also taught that it is not wrong 
to do whatever is good for man, even 
on the Sabbath day. He 
did not believe in keep- 
ing the Sabbath merely 
by the letter, because He 
knew that it was more 
important to keep God’s 
holy Sabbath in spirit. 
The true Sabbath of the 
Lord’s day, is a state of 
mind in which we rest 
from outer thoughts and 
doings, and in which we 
can devote ourselves to 
a study of the things of 
God. 

When we enter into 
the stillness of our inner 
being and talk to God and think about 
His perfect law, we have found the Sab- 
bath and we are keeping it in the way 
that God intended it to be kept. 


LESSON 12, MARCH 24, 1929. 


Stewardship and Missions.—Acts 1:6- 
8; II Corinthians 8:1-9. 


GOLDEN TEXT—I/t is required in stew- 
ards, that a man be found faithful.—lI 
Corinthians 4:2. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 
The true use of the blessings that 
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God has given him is one of the first 
things that the Truth student needs to 
learn. Every good thing comes from 
the Father, and when we forget that 
all things come from Spirit and try to 
use them only for our material pur- 
poses, we lose much of the good that we 
should get from the gifts of God. 


Even the close followers of Jesus 
thought that He was to set up a material 
kingdom on earth. But He tried to 
teach them that His work in the world 
was spiritual and that He expected them 
to carry on the work of the Lord as He 
had taught them. 


Each person is a steward, or one to 
whom is given some good which God 
expects him to use in a spiritual way. 
In the outer world a steward has to 
make an accounting of all the goods 
that are entrusted to him; so it is with 
the things of Spirit. God showers many 
blessings upon us, but we have to give 
an account of them in some form, and 
as we use them for others we use them 
for God. A part of our stewardship is 
carried out in doing missionary work 
for God. Every time that we help some 
one else to find the Spirit of Christ 
within himself, we have done a true 
work for God. That is the way the 
Christian religion has been given to the 
peoples of the earth, by one person tell- 
ing or showing another that the Christ 
way is the true way to live. Jesus sent 
His disciples out to spread the good 
news of His coming. The Christ Spirit 
in us is constantly urging us to do our 
part in bringing the light of the Christ 
to all persons. As we answer this urge 
and try to do our part, we shall do a 
good work in putting away darkness 
and error. Each person makes his own 
world according to his own ideas of it 
and he makes his world perfect when 
he follows the leading of the Christ 
Spirit in spreading the gospel. 
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LESSON 13, MARCH 31, 1929. 


The Future Life. (Easter Lesson.) — 
Luke 24:1-12; John 14:1-6. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown of 
life-—Revelation 2:10. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Jesus Christ came to bring the mes- 
sage of eternal life. Life is one of the 
qualities of God, and as His children we 
should show forth the perfect life that 
is God. When we do not show forth 
perfect life, it is because we have let our 
thoughts stray from the Father and 
into error thinking. 

Frem the visit of the women to the 
tomb of Jesus we learn that we should 
not look for the physical part of our- 
selves or of any other part of God’s 
world, but that we should seek the spir- 
itual. The angel asked the women why 
they looked for the living among the 
dead. From this we learn that we 
should look for a living Christ, the 
Spirit of God in us that is always alive 
and that is the source of the life that 
we enjoy. Jesus Christ not only taught 
life but He showed the way to eternal 
life. Because He at all times kept close 
to the life that is God, He was able to 
raise His body from the grave. 

There is but one way to find the 
Father and the life that is eternal. That 
way is to let the living Christ rule our 
every thought and word and deed. This 
is what Jesus meant when He said: “I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
When we are in darkness and do not 
know which way we should go, the word 
comes to us from the Christ Spirit 
within, “I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life.” Then if we will follow 
the leading of the Christ we will find 
the perfect way into all Truth about 
ourselves and into life eternal which is 
so much a part of God. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


CA Joke on Some One 


It was the wind that started it. It 
howls around so at this time of year. 
The Spartans had gone over to the 
church early, for Scout meeting. All 
except Andy and Red were there at 
7:00. They were upstairs in the Sun- 
day school room when they heard Red 
and Andy calling from downstairs. 
Just off the Sunday school room there 
is a little room where hymn books are 
stored. There is a trapdoor in the floor 
of that room and a lad- 
der that leads down to 
a room on the ground 
floor. Books and extra 
chairs are also stored 
in this room. There is 
no door in the lower 
room. The only way 
out, except up the lad- 
der, is by a window. 
When the Spartans 
heard Red and Andy go } 
in, they slipped into the == 
little room and down }i# 
the ladder, to hide. The 
two boys called and f% 
whistled, but the rest of fi 
the gang kept quiet. 
Andy and Red looked 
all over the Sunday 
school room, and then 
went down the stairs 


could hear them wandering around the 
pulpit. At first the hidden Spartans 
had trouble to kezp from laughing aloud, 
but they soon calmed down. It was 
dark in the little room, and the wind 
made a lonesome sort of noise, whis- 
tling around the church. 

“It would be a good idea to climb out 
of the window and go around and come 
in the front door,” whispered David. 
It was an easy swing from the window 


into the auditorium. «7; would be a ail ides to climb out of the window,” whispered 


The rest of the gang 


David. 
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to the ground. But 
Kegs had a tight 
squeeze getting 
through the window. 
They all kept still 
until they got 
around in _ front, 
then they began 
talking and making 
a noise as they went 
in the door. 

“Anybody here?” 
called Chink. 

Red and Andy 
were up in the Sun- 
day school room 
again by this time. 
They went down 
two steps at a time. 

“Listen, gang,” 
panted Red, “keep 
still. We have some- 
thing to tell you. 
When Andy and I 
came in here awhile 
ago we heard voices 
upstairs. We thought it was you fellows 
and called. Everything was still. We 
called and whistled, but there was no 
answer. Then we went all over this 
church, upstairs and down, but we 
couldn’t find a soul. Now who was it 
and where are they?” 

Most of the gang didn’t dare look at 
one another, for fear of laughing, but 
Chink looked as solemn as an owl and 
said, “Red, are you sure you heard some 
one when you came in?” 

“Sure,” said Red. “Didn’t we, Andy?” 
Andy nodded. 

“Did you look in that little room off 
the Sunday school room?” David asked. 

“Yes,” said Red. “No- 
body there.” 

“But there’s a trapdoor 
in there, you know, lead- 
ing to the room below,” 
David reminded him. 


Cousin Bob held a flashlight while David 
went down the ladder. 
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“That’s right.” 
Then an idea 
dawned on Red. 
“Gee! Maybe they’re 
still down there,” he 
said. 

“T think we ought 
to investigate,” said 
Cousin Bob. So up- 
stairs they went and 
into the little room. 

“Shall we lift the 


trapdoor?” asked 
Chink. 

“Let’s pound on it 
first and_ holler,” 
said Red. So he 
jumped up and down 


on the door and the 
gang called, “Who’s 
down there?” Then 
they all kept still to 
listen. Old March 

Wind rattled the 
windows and whis- 
tled around the cor- 
ners. They didn’t feel like laughing any 
more, somehow. 

“Let’s go down and look in the 
window,” said David. As they filed 
down, none of them smiled. They all 
looked mighty serious, and Kegs actually 
looked pale. They went out and crept 
around to the side of the church where 
the window was. When they got near 
it, Kegs and Cousin Bob hung back. 
They didn’t seem to want to look in that 
window. 

“Why, the window is up,” whispered 
David, who was ahead. 

“They’ve crawled out there and got 
away,” said Red. 


“Let’s go back inside,” 
Kegs said. “It’s too windy 
out here.” 

When they were all 
back in the Sunday school 
room with the lights on, 


Ma 
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“T can tell you who was 
in the church tonight.” 

“He looks so serious he 
makes chills go up and 
down my back,” Kegs 
whispered to Chink. 

David glanced back toward the door 
opening into the little room. 

“It was Chink Daugherty and Kegs 
Morris and Cousin——” David got no 
farther. Red started for him, and David 
ran for the storeroom. The gang rushed 
in and grabbed Red. There was a gen- 
eral tussle. Then they all laughed, and 
Cousin Bob held a flashlight while 
David went down the ladder and fas- 
tened the window that had been left 
open. 

After Scout meeting that night, when 
the Spartans were walking home, 
Cousin Bob said, “Say, Red, we sure 
had a hard time to keep from laughing.” 

“Who had a hard 
time?” Kegs swung 
around on _ Cousin 
Bob. “After the first | 
ten minutes you 
looked as if you be- | 
lieved it yourself.” 

“To tell the truth,” | 
said Chink, “I was 
more than half be- 
lieving it before we |: 
got through.” 

“If everybody’s go- 
ing to tell the truth,” 
said Kegs, “I will | 
have to say that I 
was scared pink.” 

“We just talked 
ourselves into believ- 
ing something we 
knew wasn’t true,” 
said David, laughing. 

“The joke is on : 
you,” said Andy. 

The more the gang 


David went up to Red. 


“There'd be some sense in talking our- 
selves brave,” said David. 
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thought about it, the more 
they believed Andy was 
right. 

That night Cousin Bob 
stayed with David. After 
they were in bed he said, 
“Weren’t we a bunch of sillies to talk 
ourselves into a cold sweat?” 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” said 
David. “If we talked ourselves into be- 
ing afraid, why won’t it work the other 
way around?” 

“What do you mean?” said Cousin 
Bob, who was getting sleepy. 

“T mean why can’t we talk ourselves 
into being brave? Maybe the lane 
wouldn’t seem so lonesome at night if 
we would remind ourselves that it is 
the same friendly place that it is at 
noon.” 

Bob was awake again now. “I'll bet 
it would work,” he said. ‘“‘We could say, 
‘That shadow is the big gate. My 
initials are cut in 
the top board. Why 
should I be afraid of 
it?’ Then farther on, 
where it is so pitch 
dark, we could say, 
‘This is just the fine, 
cool shade the apple 
tree throws. I love 
it in day time. Why 
should it scare me 
now?’ If it worked 
as well that way as 
it did the other way 
tonight, we’d get so 
we would enjoy walk- 
ing down the lane at 
night.” 

“There’d be some 
sense in talking our- 
selves brave,” said 
David. “Let’s try it.” 

Then the two boys 
shook hands on it 
and went to sleep. 
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Can You Make One Hundred Out of Ten 


By FRED BLIXT 


€ 


= 


Here is a puzzle with just a little 
catch in it. Take nine matches, tooth- 
picks, or sticks, and arrange them to 
spell the word ten, as shown in the 


<=> 
drawing. Now make one hundred out 
of them. This is an interesting puzzle 


to try on your friends. 


CA Combination Puzzle 


By MEDDA SANDLAND 


To solve the puzzle, combine the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Anopening. Make a semiprecious 
stone. 

2. A breeze and a rank. Have a 
ridge of hay. 

3. A writing fluid and a swimmer. 
Find a deep sea dweller. 

4. A bird and a head covering. See 
a legendary hero. 

5. Maize and a cloth used in flags. 
Result, a bird. 

6. One hundred years and a form of 
vegetable life. You have grown an in- 
teresting plant. 


7. A bovine and a slide. You own a 
flower. 

8. A possessive pronoun and a finger 
ornament. You have caught a fish. 


9. Boiled meal and an apartment. 


‘ You have something to eat. 


10. An odor and a rodent. A wild 
animal appears. 

11. An insect, and to run away. 
This gives you another wild animal. 


CA Riddle 
By Cora D. McGurkK 


Sometimes I get into your eye; 
You blink at me and smile, 

And then I hide up in the sky 
Behind a cloud awhile! 
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“We Wonder” 


said Dorothy and George as they gazed out of the window at nature’s beauties, “just 
where the earth, the light, the trees, the rocks, and the people come from. There are 
so many interesting things everywhere, and they must come from some place.” 


“Only last week,” remarked George, “I asked Father where air came from. He said 
he didn’t know exactly but that I will find out all about it when I go to school.” 


“But I don’t want to wait until I go to school to know about plants and flowers 
and fruits and earthworms and ants and bees and silkworms and butterflies and fishes 
and frogs and birds and squirrels and cats and dogs and cows and horses,” said Dorothy 
wistfully. 


Perhaps Mother has explained all the lovely things of nature to you, and you don’t 
have to wonder about them. If she has not, she would like for you to know about them 
because they are the most interesting things in the world. Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks 
will explain them to you. 


Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks is much better than a fairy story, because it tells about 
the things you see every day—things more interesting than anything one can imagine. 
It is a book that you will keep for many years, and the things you learn from it will be 
remembered always. Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks is cloth bound and priced at 75 cents. 


Other children’s books from the Unity bookshelf are: 


Little Susie Sleep Ears, 75 cents White Stockings and Other Tales, 75 cents 
Wee Wisdom’s Way, 75 cents The Garden, the Gate, and the Key, 75 cents 
Love’s Roses, 25 cents Treasure Box, 50 cents 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“By Doris 


DORIS R. BECK 


A lit - tle bird flew to the ground, Hop! Hop! Hop! The 
On 
lit - tle bird then said to me, “Stop! Stop! Stop! The 
[ T 


you are kind to lit 


am 

— 


- tle birds 


As through ry world you go.” 
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THE EASTER ROBIN 


Buddy came into my room. He stayed until I 
woke. He told me it was Easter. And he told me 
it was raining. He said it was rainin?, music. 

A robin was in the tree close to my window. 
The robin was singing. Buddy meant the robin, 
when he said it was raining music. Buddy said 
the robin liked Easter rain because Easter rain 
makes things %row. 

Buddy dressed me and took me down stairs. 

A nest of Easter e8%s was by my plate. One 
es was green, and one was red, and one was blue. 
One e3% had a picture of a rabbit on it. 

After breakfast there was no rain. The sun was 
shining. The trees had bright drops of rain on 
them. We went out to see things. 

Buddy said to look at the angleworms. They 
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were crawling on the walk. Buddy said the rain 
had filled their houses in the round, so the worms 
came out of their houses. 

Mother said the rain had made the lilac buds 
larger than they were. Daddy said the rain had 
made the rass grow. He said the morning, was so 


hot we would have more rain. Pi] 
All the chickens were out. They were scratch- | 
ing, the ground. They talked about the rain, too, 
Buddy said. I did not know what they said about 
the rain, but Buddy said they were glad the rain 
was over. The robin was on the ground. He was 
having, his breakfast. 


We heard a noise. It was thunder. The rain 


was coming, down the road. We ran for our house. 
The chickens ran for their house. The Easter 
robin flew into the tree. He sang while it rained. 
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‘Our Pet Cana ary 


LY KITTY PARSONS 


We havea pet canary, 

Who's yellow, black, and white. 
He sits upon a little perch, 

And sleeps there all the night. 


His cage is green with gold on top 
= And pretty as can be. 
That Topnot greatly likes his home, 
You very well can see; 


Because he sings and sings and sings 

And sings the whole day long, 
And when you hear him you can tell 
iN He sings a happy song. 
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by Nancy B. Tomlinson IL, 


My father has a monoplane 
That makes a dreadful roar, 
And Mother drives a small sedan, 

The kind they call a “four.” 


My sister walks on roller skates 
That fasten on her feet, 

While Brother's scooter pleases him, 
Although it has no seat. 


And me? I ride a rocking horse 
In near and foreign lands. 

I sail the oceans, climb the hills. 
And travel desert sands. 
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At Home in Nazareth 


He srew to be nimble of foot, 
sure of hand, and quick of eye. 

He san3, with the little chil- 
dren of Nazareth, and played 
games with them. He climbed 
the faces of rocks so quickly it 
seemed that he must have been 
lifted by wings. He ran so fleetly 
that in the races of the village 
boys he could have been the 
first to reach every soal. But 
sometimes he would not be the 
first, for he knew that his play- 
mates liked to win, and often 
he let them win. 

In one race little lame Joel 
said he would run. All the other 
lads were ahead of him from 
the start, and little Lord Jesus 
led the swiftest of them. Look- 
in?, back with a quick slance at 
Joel, little Lord Jesus saw him 
limping, and stumbling, forward. 


Little Lord Jesus turned back. 


On feet that barely touched the 
earth he ran to the little lame 
Joel, and took his hand. When 
their hands met Joel sprang, 
forward, no longer lame, no 
longer stumbling. Little Lord 
Jesus and little Joel did not win 
the race. The swiftest of the 
other runners were far ahead, 
near to the goal. Having made 
the race, the winners faced 
about; the other runners stood 
still as little Lord Jesus and little 
Joel swept alon?, the path, as 
swift and as sure as two youn} 
deer racin$, to a water brook. 
All the children cheered little 
Joel; all smiled on little Lord 
Jesus. 

In the next race, little Joel, 
clinging, to the hand of little 
Lord Jesus, reached the soal 
with him, a few steps ahead of 
all others. 
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In their homes the children 
told of all that little Lord Jesus 
did forthem. The villagers said: 

“An unusual child, but a 300d, 
a happy, and a bright child, is 
little Jesus, the son of the 
carpenter.” 

Little Lord Jesus started to 
school when he was about six 
years of ape. 

His 
lessons were taken from the 
| Jewish Bible. The pupils in the 
| school sat on.the floor, forming 
a half circle. 
, Little Lord Jesus was quick 
to learn. He closely listened to 
| what his teacher said. With 
| earnest eyes looking, into the 
eyes of his teacher, he recited 
what he had been taught. His 
lessons came to him so easily 
it was as if he knew what would 
be said, even before his teacher 
spoke. When a schoolmate was 
slow to answer a question, the 
bright, eager 
face of little 
Lord Jesus 
showed that 
he was ready 


| His teacher was a man. 
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to recite. One poet, speakin?, of 
the Nazareth schoolroom, hears 
the teacher say, 


“And now little Jesus, the 
carpenter's son, 

Let us see how thy task is 
done.” 

So while little Lord Jesus was 
rowing, in body he also was 
rowing, in mind. He was pleas- 
ing, to all who knew him in 
Nazareth, and he was pleasing 
to God. 

He loved to visit the carpenter 
shop where kind Father Joseph 
worked. He brushed the shav- 
ings and the bits of wood from 
the floor; he kept the nail box 
clean and in order. When not 
too busy, Father Joseph would 
wait for the little boy to hand 
him a tool. Little Lord Jesus 
was so happy in helping, his 
smile was so cheerful and his 
ways were so dear, that Father 
Joseph loved to have him in the 


shop as much 
as he loved to 
be there. 
The days [ae 
of little Lord }- 
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Jesus were fullof joy. His nights 
were full of peace. and gladness 
was with him while he slept. 
One night Mother Mary heard 
her son laugh aloud. She looked 
toward his bed, she saw him 
asleep, with the light of the star 
on his face. She also saw a hight 
as of soft draperies; she saw a 
clear and radiant face that had 
the beauty of an angel. Father 
Joseph awoke. He saw what 
Mother Mary saw. But he 
rubbed his eyes, and all the light 
faded for him. Mother Mary 
saw the lisht for many minutes. 
Then the angel form disap- 
peared, but the light still rested 
on the face of little Lord Jesus. 
who smilingly slept on. 
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There came a happy day in 
the home of the carpenter. Two 
visitors were there. The visitors 
were Cousin Elizabeth and her 
son, Cousin John. Tears of hap- 
piness were in the eyes of 
Mother Mary as she welcomed 
Cousin Elizabeth, and Father 
Joseph was quite as happy as 
she. 

Cousin Elizabeth was a tall 
and charming, woman. She held 
Mother Mary in her arms and 
kissed her warmly. Little Lord 
Jesus and Cousin John stood a 
They 
looked at each other. Then they 
ran at each other, threw their 
arms about each other. and 
kissed. and kissed apain. 


short distance apart. 
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By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


The south wind meant to play a joke: 
Into the north she slipped. 
She thought North Wind was fast a- 


sleep— 


Out of his home he whipped. 
He whirled South Wind and made her 


dance 
Up on her toes all day: 
~ And when I laughed he took my cap 


2 
G 
. And carried it away. 
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: Blow, Wind, 
() a) Out of my mind, 
\ & All but 
Thoughts that are kind. 


Ly, 


Blow, Wind, 
Into my heart 

True thoughts, 
Of God a part. 


Blow, Wind— 
Sing, me to sleep; 
Peace thoughts 
Help me to keep. 
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